
A fine piece o£ enterprise by schoolchildren o£ Weybridge, 
Surrey, has led to some exciting detective work lor them and 
the making q£ a volunie £or which future historians may well 
-^-—-~| be grateful. 

O lltri ITnWn Tio The book, containing too pages 
lIU OCIWII l ie with many illustrations, is called' 
Cockcrnioutli, Cumberland, has Changing Weybridge. It covers 
decided to have a town tie, and nearly 100 years of the town’s; 
ten-year-old Michael Jennings, son history and has just been put on 
of Hie Town Clerk, is seen here exhibition in the local museum, 
wearing it. The story all began when the 

pupils of St. James’s School talked 
with their teacher about the many 
old buildings being pulled down to 
make way for new properties. , 
From this grew the idea of making ! 
a book on the town. The children 
got the facts by writing to former j 
residents. They made lists of | 
questions for their parents and 
grandparents, and went round 
collecting dates of old buildings. 

Fascinating memories 

It Opened a flood of fascinating 
memories about the town, and I 
soon photographs, pictures, and ' 
letters started coming in to the 
budding authors of Class 1. 

The children turned ;up all sorts 
of largely forgotten local history— 
for instance that Robert Louis 
Stevenson corrected the proofs of 
Treasure Island at Ihc Hand and 
Spear inn, and that the world- 
famous violinist, Fritz Kreisler, 
played one night in a now 
vanisited local hall. 

Many of the facts of local 
history, of great ^ interest to local 
people and a source of pride to 
them, lie stored in the memory of 
old people. When they die, their 
^ memories die with them. But the 

I Weybridge boys and :girls have 

Green, maroon, and old gold in seen to it that this shan’t happen 

colour, the ' tie hears the town’s in their town. 

crest in silver. This consists of a _ 

star—for Fearon Fallows, the 
astronomer born there in 1789; the 
letters W.W.—-for William Words¬ 
worth, the poet, also born there; 

Cockermouth Castle; two rivers— 
from one of which Cockermouth 
got its name; a market stall; and 
1221—the date when Henry HI 
gave the town its Market Charter. 


LIFE IN THE RAW 

At Worksop, Nottinghamshire, 
34 dogs and their owners marched 
Jn procession to the town hall. 
This was in protest against a pro¬ 
posed bye-law making the cook¬ 
ing of dog meat compulsory 
before sale. 

Later the public health com¬ 
mittee announced deferment until 
more information could be 
obtained. And the information 
surely is—dogs like it raw! 
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FIRST AIDER IN EVERY HOME 


A campaign to train at least one 'member of every 
family in First Aid has been launched by the St. John 
Ambulance Association and the British Red Cross. 
Demonstrations, talks, and film shows are being given 
throughout the country. 

Everyone should realise that more people are killed 
and injured in home accidents every year than on the 
roads. Last year the figures were 8,000 deaths and 
1,250,000 people injured and they would have been higher 
but for First Aiders. Recently, for example, a woman 
who was badly cut by a glass shelf would have bled to 
death in less than four minutes if a young girl trained 
in First Aid, had not stopped the bleeding. 


Mr. Pastry 
starts a 
bed-race 

If you were to be asked to go 
to bed and so help Charity, would 
you know how to set about it? 

Ten Youth Clubs on the island 
of Jersey organised a “Bedstead 
Derby.” 

Seventeen beds decorated with 
licence plates, L-signs and hooters, 
each with someone tucked under 
the covers, and four boys or girls 
to do the pushing, raced the full 
length of the Promenade* 

The race was started by “Mr, 
Pastry ” flagging them off with his 
howler, and in the end £55 was 
collected for his Spastic Fund and 
the Jersey Mentally Handicapped 
Children. 


Michael Churchyard of St, 
Albans, Hertfordshire, has been 
going to school with a wild turtle 
dove which he found as a fledg¬ 
ling fallen from its nest 

Said Michael: “At first we had 
to open his beak to feed him, and 
we gave him a pulp of bread and 
milk. The difficulty was that he 
wanted a meal every quarter of an 
hour, and as there was no-one at 
home to provide it, T decided to 
take him to school with me.” 

Michael had to do his lessons 
as usual, but managed to look 
after Charlie-r-as he had christened 
the bird—as well. 

Bread and bird seed 

As Charlie became older he 
took to bird seed instead of bread 
and milk, and he was allowed his 
freedom. He now spends his 
time flying around the neighbour¬ 
hood of Michael’s home. But at 
seven o’clock in the morning, at 
lunch-time and at six in the even¬ 
ing he comes back to Michael for 
his meals. 

Worried about how Charlie will 
fare in the winter, Michael wrote 
to Mr. Graham Dangerfield, the 
TV naturalist. \ Mr.. Dangerfield 
lives near St. Albans, and has 
offered a home to Charlie—with a 
girl turtle dove. 


Vfhat! No cowsP 

Cows know how to turn grass 
into milk. Now scientists at a 
research station at Watford, Hert¬ 
fordshire,-think they have found 
out how to make milk out of 
cabbage leaves and pea pods. 

They intend opening a factory 
for artificial milk, and they hope 
to make it so that it, will be as 
cheap or cheaper than cow’s milk. 
This might well help people in 
those parts 'of the world where 
there is always a milk shortage. 


© FIcetway Publications Ltd., 1962 
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Vyhy don’t you write to me this 
week? (The Editor, Children's 
Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4) 


yl mouth in France 


My one-month stay in France, 
arranged by a school exchange 
scheme, was spent in Bordeaux, a 
big scaport on the west coast. My 
hosts, a middle-aged car salesman, 
his wife and their daughter, lived 
on the 14th floor of a new block 
of modern flats, with a wonderful 
vie\v over the roof-tops of the city. 
The husband’s' work' kept him 
from home a lot of the time and. 
his wife 'worked as a secretary at 
a hospital. Neither of them could 
spelik English—^which' was good 
for my French. ^ ^ ' 

One of the first meals I had was “ 
typical ' of ■France—six courses . 
starting with soup, then salad, - 
followed^ by roast chicken, fresh 
friiit,, cakes, biscuits and strong • 
black coffee. I certainly thrived 
^on it. 

The school which I’Went to was 
a convent, though the nuns there 
did not teach,' 




I’m sure I should like to go back 
there again. 

Stephanie Goodare, Weston- 
super-Mare. 


BIG GET-TOGETHER 













Bordeaux and the River 
Garonne . 

french Government Tour/st Office 


Do 1/01$ hnow Lcche 
/Mouse ? 

Dear Sir,—I live in the historic 
city of Chester. Among \is old 
buildings is the Leche House,, 
where the Leche family lived. 

Leche meant doctor. Jf a person 
was ill he was thought,to have, 
too much blood and leeches \yere 
used to suck the blood from the 
person. . / 

■ The. Leche , family . were 
descendants of John Leche, who 
was Edward Ill’s surgeon. 

Wendy Hoddinott (12), Newton. 


AT THE SEASIDE 


By our Special Correspondent 


iielinuf/ a f/ooil 



‘ . ' ^ "'i 




class were all f" 
a year older iBHl 

but they were ^SHIF 

very friendly 

<Icspite my \ ' 

not very M. . 

fluent French, Stephanie 

^ Goodare 

.During my 

spare time I explored the cobbled 
streets of the city, and rode bn 
the single-decker buses.'There was 
no conductor, and the driver took 
the fare as I got on. . 

' Like most French people my 
family was very well built with 
dark skin and very dark hair. It 
was considered quite unusual to 
see anyone with fair hair. They 
seemed to travel a lot in their 
. holidays, and my French girl friend 
told me that she had been to most 


of the European capitals but, to 
my astonishment, never to Paris. 

I did not like the dirtiness of 
the city, where all kinds of rubbish 
were thrown into the gutters, and 
I’m sure gave the holiday-makers 
a bad impression. But the people 
were only too eager to be helpful 
and my French family made me 
feel as thoughT was one of them. 


eatise 


Talh'iuf/ point 

What do you think about] 
schoolboys and girls doing jobs | 
I in their spare time? (Paid! 
!jobs, we mean, not helping at; 
I home or that sort of thing.)! 
;Do you do one, or would you! 
! if you could 7 ; 

; Write and tell us what you! 
I think. We shall publish the; 
;!best letters on this and will! 
!; pay lOs. for each one. ! 


Dear Sir,—After reading the 
letter from R. P. Butcher (CN 
18th Aug.), i thought perhaps you 
would be interested to know my 
efforts to help needy children. 

I am a keen supporter of the 
Pestalozzi Children’s Village, This 
is named after a Svyiss educationist 
of the 18th century, and was 
formed in the 19403 for orphans 
from all over Europe who lost 
their parents and homes in the 
Second World War. The first 
village -was built in Trogen, 
Switzerland, but recently another 
village of this kind was set up in 
Battle, Sussex; as yet it is not very 
large. 

I have been selling their badge 
—a ladybird—at school, and I 
wonder if any of your, readers 
would be interested in one? They ; 
cost Is. each and can be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Pestalozzi 
Children’s Village Trust, Sedles- 
combe, near Battle, Sussex. 

Robin Lustig,: Reading. 


Llandudno, where the Conservative Party 
will hold its annual Conference 


This is the season of the! big party conferences—for 
. the Conservatives, for Liberals and for Labour— 
probably their last before the next general election. 

The present Conservative Government, in power for 
the last eleven years, is negotiating to join the European 
Common Market. 

Many, politicians think that before a final decision is 
reached the 30 million British voters should be given the 
chance to say Yes or No to it at the polls. 


Vital speeches 




Hence the importance of this vital 
speech-making, .during which party dele¬ 
gates from'all over the country hope to 
make .their influence felt on their leaders. 

And don’t forget—resolutions passed at 
these conferences can have a big bearing 
on all our lives. ' 

If, for instance, there is strong pressure 
to bring down prices—including the price 
of sweets (put up in the last Budget)—you 
can expect our MPs to sit up and take 
notice. And I expect you will, too! 



Mr. Harold Macmiflan 

Prime Minister 


Freshening up 


CN MAKES YOU A GREAT OFFER! 



r I is great fun to be able to play 
a musical instrurrient and one 
of the most popular instruments 
nowadays is undoubtedly. the 
recorder. It is, easy to learn to 
play. 

: C N is. offering its readers the 
chance to buy a strongly-made 
descant recorder for only 4s. 6d. 
This is a really remarkable offer, 
for this recorder is not a toy but 
^ a real musical instrument.- 


A small folder with instructions 
is included.. All you have to do 
is to follow , those instructions 
carefully and in a surprisingly 
short time you will begin to play 
an easy tune. In fact, with a 
few keen friends, you might 
form your own recorder band. 

This astonishing offer is open 
/until. .I4th. November—but a 
word of warning. Supplies are 
limited and, as there is a heavy 


demand, late applicants may be 
disappointed. 

So don’t delay, write today en¬ 
closing the coupon printed below, 
with your name and address 
(on both halves), and a Postal 
Order crossed Co.” Send 
them to Children’s Newspaper 
Recorder Offer, 96-97 Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Thh ofjer is available only to readers - 
IN Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 


: The basic aim of these conferences is 
to freshen up the Members of Parliament 
so that when they return to the House of 
Commons at the end of next month they 
will be more aware of what their supporters 
are thinking on all kinds of questions. 

The supreme problem this time is this 
question of whether Britain should get into 
the Comrnon Market with France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg, or whether she should 
stay outside. 

Only the Liberal Party, which met at 
Llandudno last week, wholeheartedly 
favours British membership of a European 
“supermarket.” 

The Labour Party, meeting in Brighton., 
next week, may oppose Britain’s joining the 
Market, but up till now it has been “sitting 
on the fence ”—undecided. 



Mr. Hugh GaitskefI 

Opposition leader 


(Please cut round dotted line) 


i CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER RECORDER OFFEIL 
' j Lenclosd Postal Ordef/Cheque , value....:............;...:....'... 

I Please send 'me.:...;.......,Recorder(s) 

I NAME:...:■ 


Turning point 



NAME- 


ADDRESS. 


ADDRESS.. 


If undelivered, please return to: 


Children’s Newspaper, Offers | 


Dcpt,,96/97, Farringdon Street, i = 
London, E.C.4 _ — 


.;....V.... C.N. 29.9.62 


C.N 29.9.62 


S In the Conservative' Party a strong 
B minority against Britain joining will make 
itself heard at the annual conferencein 
B Llandudno between 10th and 13th October. - 
H The Common Market issue may be a Mr. jo Crimond 
§ turning-point not only in history but also tiberd/ teador 
= in the personal pbliticar fortunes of the. , 

H party chiefs—Mr. Harold Macmillan, the Conservative Prime 
E Minister; Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the (Labour) Opposition; 
B and Mr. Jo Grimond, the Liberal leader. 

= Indeed, it may affect all bur lives. 


n rA^jF.FTi r in rnTH AnDRFSS srcTIONS with YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS IN BLOCK CAPITALS |f||tlltt|||lMinilt||lill|jini||iniillllllllllllillllillllilllliinillllliillltllllllililIlillllililIlinilll^ 
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TAKE A LOOK AT NATURE 


IVINGTHAT 
IRD A NAME 


i with MAXWELL KNIGHT ; 




pADDY and Jane came to see me the other day 
^ just as I was dealing with a pile of letters 
mostly about identifying birds which my corres¬ 
pondents had seen. I allowed itiy young friends 
to look at a few of them because I wanted to find 
out if they had any comments to make]. 

Jane said that what struck her most was how 
few. of the desenptions.of birds made by. her 
friends had any reference to size. Though some¬ 
times, thi;^ attempted to give the size in inches. 

Such phrases as . . the bird I saw was about 
5| inches long/’ were only too common. This 
lead to a chat about how to describe a bird in the 
most helpful way. 

I said that the first thing to do useful to say that it was as big as 
is to say in what type of country a thrush, or sparrow, or rook, 
the bird in question has been seen. Then, the general impression of 
It is not much good stating that colour should be given together 
the bird was seen “ when I was with any obvious markings such 
out for a walk.” It is essential to as “white bars on wings,” or 
say whether the place was a “pinkish breast,” or “black tail.” 
meadow, a hedgerow, a pond or Other features which are usually 
stream, open woodland and so on. easy to ;^ee should also be quoted. 

Next comes this question of size. the tail long or short? What 
Books, very properly, give the size shape of the wings in 

of h bird in inches. But it is very Ulsht? What were the size and 
difficult to judge the differences in shape of beak, and the length of . 
inches from a distance, and it is ks? All these features arc of 
almost impossible to do this if the assistance in identification, 
bird:is flying. It i$ much more An attempt to give the colour 



Arctic tern. It has a blood-red beak. 


of legs is usually of little help. 
Even with glasses it is very diffi¬ 
cult to tell this at a distance. And 
it must always be borne in mind 
that any bird seen against the 
light always looks darker than if 
it has the light shining on it. 

What kind of flight ? 

It is important, too, to say what 
the bird was doing at the time. 
If at rest what was it perching on? 
If flying what kind of flight ^id it 
have? And if it -was feeding give 
the kind of food being eaten if 
possible. All these points arc 


Crossword puzz/e 

ACROSS. 1 and 4 Upion of six European countries which Britain may 
join. 7 Nut of the arecjt palm. 9 Vibrating disc in telephone and 
microphone^ 11 At your , finger: tips. 12 Every one. 15 Side farthest 
from the wind. 16 Loose. '18 Seen on- the railway. 20 Omens. 
21 River flowing from Tibet to the Arabian Sea. 22 Standard measure 
for gold. 23 Flower. 25 Roman goddess of the harvest. 27 River 
separating Durham and Yorkshire. 28 Point. 30 Father. 31 Yell. 
33 The Moon is the Earth’s only one. : 34 Rub out. 35 Discussion. 
36 Member of the weasel family. ^ 

DOWN. 1 Small box for jewels. 2 Seaport in Argyllshire. 3 Independent 
kingdom in the i v"T [ ■■■ i u k Trrn s i i 

Himalayas. 4 An- ^ \ | | ^ ^ ■T 1 1 

other, name for the . " n-■■■■"— 

blackbird, 5 ’Woe _-- . 

is me 1 6 England’s ^ 

8 One who steals. — 

fo Butter-like sub- - : - 

stance. 13 To stand __ ' 

up, 14 Skins. ■■ 

16 Shoots, 17 Come --^-___ 

Union of Railway- -^--— 

men..t 20> Pouch. 

23 To be present. in| jug— 

24 Musical in- _ 

strument.^or a plant. 

beat. 31 Let -- 

stand. 32 Layer. 11 I I | | Bj I I I I I 

, So ut/on on poge ./i. 


much more helpful than an 
attempt to describe small details of 
plumage unless the bird has been 
studied for some minutes from a 
short distance. 

All these hints will help many 
of you to identify the bird for 
yourselves by looking through a 
good illustrated book and match¬ 
ing your notes against the picture 
and description of the bird in the 
book. 

Try this out for yourselves and 
see if l am not right. 


Model in the park 

. A working model of the Elan 
Valley reservoir system which 
supplies 75 million gallons of 
water daily to Birmingham, has 
been built in the city’s Cannon 
Hill Park. 

The model covers about a 
quarter of an acre and represents 
Elan Valley’s 71 square miles. It 
is made to scale, with small plants 
to represent trees, and models of 
the church and houses. 
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Camel pack I MAPMAKER HONOURED 


Pakistan 

Camel transport, a 
familiar sight in the 
busy streets of Karachi, 
capital, sea-port, and 
naval base of Pakistan. 


Three ships of the Royal Navy 
visited Duisburg on the Rhine for 
the 450th anniversary celebrations 
there of the birth of Gerhard 
Mercator, pioneer of riiap-making. 

' It was to* help the navigation of 
the seas that he produced a world 
rnap oh what we; now know as 
Mercator’s.Projection. In this the 
globe is shown, for. convenience, 
as a flat' surface. 



The Australian authorities 
having trouble again >vith the 
the Cargo Cult. 

Many of the primitive people in 
this part of the world cannot 
understand how white men, by' 
their own efforts, can produce 
such an astonishing variety of 
goods-^ars, radio . sets, tinned 
food, and so on. So. they believe 
that these are', sent by the spirits 
for everybody’s use, but that, the 
cunning white rnen know' where 
they arrive and steal them. , 

“One day,” say.the Cargo Cult 
believers, “we shall find out the 
secret, and then we shall have 
everything we want for nothing, 
and need hot work,” 

This belief was responsible for 
riots in . the Solomon Islands 
earlier, this year, when the 
islanders refused to pay taxes. 
Now the Cargo Cult has cropped 
up again in the Fly River region 
of Papua. An old tribesman has 
been telling followers that the 
river will be deepened by magic, so 
that big ships, sent by the spirits, 
can^^sail ,a long way up, bringing 
^ gifts for free distribution.'.• : ' 

An Australian patrol officer has. 
been sent to the district to try to 
persuade the people that no such 
magic ships will epnie, and'that 
.the . way to improve their-living 
standards is to plant good crops, 


IN THIS WEEK’S SCHOOL FRIEND 



Here’s an attractive little brooch to 
wear on your jacket, coat or beret. 
You’ll be the envy of all your friends 
' 'when you Wear 
•rrr--"^ i Helen’s LUCKY 
FREE INSIDS fXaSSj STAR BROOCH. 
Kk,' PO"’? ™ss this excit- 

ISSUe _ of Sckoo/ 
W-' Friend — it .contains 

thrilling stories dike 
“ The Sparrows of An- 
gel, Street ” and “ Wild 
West Circus.”. 

■ Make sure of. your Helen 

^ Shapiro LUCKY STAR 


' V. I .4- ;• 


Dr. Vida Mungwira, first woman 
doctor from the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, is back 
in Africa to practise, after finishing, 
her training in Britain. 

Etges on jfittvs 

American scieniisis mean io 
study Mars from ouiside the 
Earth*s atmosphere with the help 
of a ballo6h‘horne telescope. The 
trip is scheduled for early 1963. 

A group of 15 youth club 
members has gone to Lagos to < 
build airstrips and radio rooms in I 
Northern Nigeria for Africa’s first! 
Flying Doctor service. ; 

According - to the United! 
Nations, the world’s population is; 
now over 3,000 million. ; 

) S€ttc the 

A well-known Australian 
naturalist ; has warned that 
kangaroos may become extinct 
unless the present slaughter of 
them ceases. 

An American scientist wants to 
fix small radio transmitters to the 
shells of green turtles to track 
(heir long sea voyages. 

A hoard of Scottish silver coins, 

; 600 years old, unearthed by 
worlimen in County Down, 
Northern Ireland. 


in Papua (New Guinea) are 
Papuans^ strange belief called 


^^OUVEIXES 
1>E FK ABfCE 

Lc gorille du “Cirque dc 
France ” s’est cchappc dc. sa 
cage, hier soir, pour aller 
s’installer dans un fautcuil dc 
jardin d’une villa dans la 
banlieuc d’Avignon, mettant cn 
fuitc.les habitants. 

Refugic sur un toit, a* 
rarrivee du personnel de la 
menagerie, il fallut nttendre 
qu’il decide dc regagner luN 
nieme I’enceintc du cirque.— 
Paris-Prcssc. 

A book token for 10s. 6il. will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to he the best translation of the above 
received by first post Wednesday, 3rd 
October. 

★ ★ ★ . 

.' The book token for the best 
translation . (8th ’ September 
issue) has been sent, to Miriam 
Scott, 46 Brim Hill, London, 
■N-2/ 

Long-lost city 

TEAM of American and Italian 

archaeologists, using British 
electronic equipment, believe they 
have found the site of. a lost city. 
It is Sybaris in Calabria, Italy, 
and archaeologists have been seek¬ 
ing, it for over 100 years. If they 
are right, it will be one of the 
greatest discoveries of the kind in 
modern times, • 

Founded by Greek colonists 
about 720 BC, Sybaris was very 
wealthy and , its citizens were 
renowned for their love of luxury 
—hence the term “sybarite” for a 
self-indulgent - person. But they 
went to war with the neighbouring 
colony of Croton. The Crotonians 
were celebrated prize-winners in 
the Olympic games. They com¬ 
pletely routed the Sybarites, des¬ 
troyed their city, and swamped its 
ruins with water from a neigh¬ 
bouring jiver, so that the site 
became obliterated. 


I’";", ' 
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CHURCH TOWER 

A new style of church— 
at B e m pfi i n gen i n 
southern Germany. 
The portholes are for 
flags at festival times. 


There is .good news of the little 
koala “bears” which live in a 
nature reserve on Kangaroo 
Island, off the coast of South 
Australia. 

The reserve was swept by bush 
fires four years ago and it was 
feared that all the koalas had 
perished. Now it is reported that 
they are flourishing again. In 
fact there are so many of them 
that they are eating up the 
eucalyptus trees which are their 
sole food supply. 

More of the trees are to be 
planted, and some of the little 
bears are to be moved. 


This massive 
stone head, 
weighing 30 
tons, lies in a 
jungle in south¬ 
ern Mexico. It 
was carved by 
people who 


morethan 2,000 
years ago. 






























Column 




★ ★ ★★★★★★★★ 

nr HIS week is ^‘National Recruiting Week’^ for 
the Women’s Junior Air Corps, which has 
units all oyer the country* 

If you’re interested, you can have free training 

—in flying, of course, but in a lot of other things as well: first aid 
in the home; road safety; public affairs; aircraft recognition; enter¬ 
taining and hints around the house; altogether quite a mixture of 
subjects. Soine units have a band of their own,, where girls can learn 
to be Cadet'Drunrimers and Buglers. 

Girls who belong to the WJAC make a lot of friends as there are 
heaps of social activities—parades, and rallies, air displays and parties 
and so on. There are summer camps and holidays abroad—and 
flying itself is not compulsory, though you can, if you want to, get 
a scholarship to become a Civil Pilot. 

The WJAC girls in the picture are wearing overalls, as you see. 
But the uniform itself is Air Force Blue. / 

The age limits are from 13 to 20, and if you want to know the 
particulars of your nearest unit, write to Miss B. Clark, 129 Nork 
Way, Bahstead, Surrey, and she’ll tell you all about it. (Don’t forget 
to send a stamped, addressed envelope I) 


Off he goes with a smile—for he has a big job to do. 
Mr. Therm lends a hand in 4000 industries that make the 
lovely things in the shops. This week he tells you about 
his part in making SPARKING PLUGS. 






(JoiNO back pnee more to the 
question of acne and spots, 
which seems to worry everyone so 
much, Jean Peters of London has 
written to say she’s picked hers 
and the scabs have come off and 
left scars on her face. 

I could, if I were hard-hearted, 
say it serves her right for fiddling 
with the spots—it’s very silly to 
do this! The scars will go away 
eventually, however, and I’ve now 
heard of a special detergent soap 
which helps to reduce excess 
grease in the skin. It’s called the 
Genatosan Skin ’Bar and it’s very 
useful to help get rid of black¬ 
heads, too. But you mustn’t use 
it every day, if your skin, as a 
result of using it, becomes dry. 
Two or three times a week will 
help. 


T he hairdressing leaflet was a 
great success with everyone; 
1 do hope you all found it gave 
you good Ideas. The Ministry of 
Labour, by the way, has now 
brought out Number 104 in their 
“Choice of Careers’* series of 
booklets. It deals entirely with 
Hairdressing and Beauty Culture. 
Issued by the Central Youth 
Employincn/Board, it has lots of 
illustrations. It costs two shillings, 
and any bookseller wilL order it 
for you. . ) v v 


Jf you’re refurbishing your room, 
! don’t forget how useful “peg- 
board ” can be. • It comes in all 
colours now, with the. hooks and 
fitments to put into the holes. 
Hang all sorts of oddments on to 
the pegboard—anything in fact 
with a hook or a loop of its’ own. 

Dozens of small things ; have 
lives of their own, and deliberately 
go off and hide themselves on 
purpose, playing hide and seek just 
when you’re in a terrific rush, and 
watching the clock like mad! 
Pegboard on the wall will suppress 
them! 


genooL macs get lots and lots of 
ill treatment, and one very 
sensible firm now supplies a 
special cleaning leaflet with each 
mac. 

Here are some hints for you. 
Grass stain—wash out with 
methylated spirit and then water; 
do the same for grease, indelible 
pencil and oil. Chocolate and ice 
cream should be washed off with 
warm water, and the same applies 
to toffee. Ink should be rubbed 
with vinegar and lemon juice. 
Pencil marks can be got off with 
a hard rubber. If you spill milk, 
you should rub the stain hard 
first with glycerine and then rinse 
with,warm water. 


A petrol engine, whether in a car, motor mower, 
motor bike pr. boat, has to have sparking plugs. 
These parts are needed to start thousands of petrol 
explosions every^ minute. • Though they work by 
electricity, they need Mr. Therm’s gas to make them. 
The main part of a sparking plug that you see is 
the white insulator, which Is formed in a kind of 
pottery substance. It begins as a fine powder which Is 
carefully heated up in gas-fired kilns, in which the 
temperature must be very precisely controlled. 
Of course, gas Is just right for this ! Next the material 
is ground up again and pressed fnto moulds, so that 
a shape roughly like a sparking plug is formed. These 
go into a machine that automatically grinds them to 
the right shape. Now Mr. Therm comes into the 
picture once more. The insulators must be heated 
again to a very high temperature indeed—!600 
degrees C. (Water bolls at 100 degrees C.) They go 
Into more gas^fired kilns for this, as with gas it’s 
easy to have automatic temperature control. 



In the picture the girl sits In front of a tray .of 
insulators that have just come from a glazing machine. 
She is fitting the metal electrodes into the ends pf 
the insulators. When she has finished, the electrodes 
Will be pressed home and sealed and then the new 
plug will be ready for testing. A voltage much greater 
than it will meet in use is passed through each plug, 
for each one must be perfect. 

You can guess that kilns such as these must use a 
great deal of gas. Something like 5000 therms a 
week, in fact, which is more than a thousand times 
as much as you Would use at home In the same time. 
But factory or home, it’s alj the same for Mr. Therm 
—he gives good and reliable service all the year 
through.. 





Mit.TmMsiosrLeTrEKS 

A gas tumbler dryer takes worry out of washday. 
But-can you work out this problem ? In the panel 
under the picture Mr. Therm has written down six 
objects to be found in It. But he has lost some of the 
letters I Can you tell which they are I , 

HOW TO ENTER : Put one letter In place of each 
dot to complete the six words. Write the words 
neatly on a postcard, ask a parent or guardian to sign 
it as your own unaided work, then post It to: 
Mr. Therm’s Lost Letters No. Children’s 
Newspaper, 26/27, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4 (Comp.). Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book 
Tokens for the three neatest correct entries (with 
writing according to age taken into consideration) 
received by Friday, 5th October. His decision is 
final 1 

issued by the Cas Council 
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Thisjs how Mike Hailwood (left), world champion, looks at over 100 
m.p.h. And m the Century International at Aintree on Saturday there 
should^be some pretty high-speed riding from Max Deubel and Emil 
Hoerner (centre) and Alan Shepherd and Phil Read (right). 



































































A DOLL’S house struck by 
^ lightning? You’ve never 
seen this happen, but you will—if 
you tune in The Nature Of Things 
in BBC television at 6.25 p.m. 
next Monday. It’s one of the 
spectacular experiments to be 
shown in a series of weekly 
demonstrations by Sir Lawrence 
Bragg of the Royal Institution^ 
London. " 

“To show how lightning con¬ 
ductors work,*’ Producer Bill 
Wright told me, “Sir Lawrence 
had a doll’s house fitted up with 
one, and artificially generated 
lightning left it unharmed. But 
when the conductor was removed, 
the spark set the house alight and 
viewers will see it go up in smoke 
and finally explode.” 


QATURDAY sees the start o£ a new Associated Television 
^ children’s serial^ Strange Concealments^ a thriller with 
a diflerencc. 

It takes the form of a treasure Two children head the trail, 
hunt in a moated 14th-century Boyd George is played by Robin 
manor house. Two branches of Walker (13) and Victoria Lemmon 



the same family—one British, the 
other American—get together to 
find where their ancestor has 
buried his riches. 

At the end of each episode, 
viewers will be given a clue to the 
next stage in the search in the 
shape of a Shakespearian quota¬ 
tion. 


The frontier between East and 
West Germany is the setting 
for a new six-part serial. The 
Castle On The Border, beginning 
in BBC junior radio next Sunday. 
It’s based on the book: by Margot 
Benary, telling of a young girl’s 
visit to her uncle and aunt at the 
Castle of Winkleberg. Shocked by 
the castle’s dilapidated state, she 
raises money to restore it by 
getting together a company of 
young actors. 




by Clare Asher (13). 

The two grown-ups in the 
treasure hunt are Barbara Clegg as 
Boyd’s elder sister Kate, and 
Henry Soskin as Ambrose, 
Victoria’s grandfather. These two, 
by the way, wrote the story, in 
collaboration with Michael Ban¬ 
croft. 


al ways popular T oytown 
series by the late S. G. Hulmc 
Beaman is to have a special 
season of six weeks—a play every 
Monday—b c g i n n i n g on 1 st 
October. 

NEW junior radio series, Turn- 
ins: Point, starts on 4th 
October. John Ellison interviews 
a number of celebrities asking 
what influenced them in choosing 
their careers. 


Sir Lawrence Bragg 

Real Steam for 
the puppets 

You don’t often see in a puppet 
show an engine that actually 
works. In Bees' And Bellows, a 
new BBC Television Theatre 
production next Tuesday, Mr. 
Weatherspoon does , a spring clean 
of the Castle of Rubovia with his 
specially invented suction dust 
disposer. In Rubovia they don’t 
believe in electricitv* 


Some of the rock singers have chosen some 
really oiftlandish names. But fancy names are 
no substitute for talent and one of ‘ today’s ^ J 
most successful recording stars refused to 
change his. It .was—and is—^just Joe Brown, 1; : - 
After his record A Picture of You climbed ' ■ 
into the Top Ten, everyone wanted to see and 
hear his backing group “The Bruvvers.” In fey- 
one week two record companies issued five of 
his records. Some of these are re-issues, but I ^ i 
his latest single disc is Your Tender Look 
(Piccadilly. 7N 35058 single). 

Despite his cheerful Cockney voice Joe was 
born in Lincolnshire. W.::. 

OTHER NEW DISCS 




Perhaps because Tower of Strength 
proved such a success, Frankie 
Vaughan has chosen a song called 
Hercules (Philips. 326542. Single) 
for his latest disc. This could be a 
strong one too. 

One of Beethoven’s most powerful 
and moving works was in his Ninth 
Symphony (The Choral). A fine new 
recording of this has been made by 
the •'Nordeutches Symphony Orchestra 
under Wilhelm Schuechter (Pye 
Qolden Guinea. GGL. 0136, LP 21s.) 


When British composer Sir William 
Walton first heard the Cleveland 
Orchestra’s recording of his Second 
Symphony he wrote to George Szell, 
the conductor: “Words fail me . . . 
a stupendous performance.” This 
recording has just been issued on 
Columbia 33 CX 1816 (LP. 40s.) 

Young American pianist Floyd 
Cramer was recently in this country 
and a new record called Hot Pepper 
(RCA. 1301. Single) was issued then. 
He composed the piece himself. 




The Weighs were newcomers to Dane ford, but everyone 
liked them-rcxcept Colonel Carwood, 

I myself envied their vitality. Since the accident that killed 
my mother Id been confined to a wheelchair. 

l.was living with the Weighs—because my father was abroad 
—when ive heard that Colonel Carwood wanted to turn our 
local beauty spot, the Heronry, into a tannery. , ' 

Horrified, we started our own anti-tannery ** local paper, 
and held a rally—during which the Weighs\ labrador, Joe. 
Soap, already on probation, bit Colonel Carwood! 



5. Missing from 
home! 

C OLONEL Carwood got to his 
feet, his right trouser leg 
torn and flapping in the wind. 
Someone helped Ruth up. She 
was drenched from where she 
had fallen into the gutter. 

The colonel was so angry 
that he could hardly speak. He 
had come out of his shop with¬ 
out a riiincoat, and what with 
his fall and the rain and the 
muck on his clothes, he looked 
as if he had fallen into the 
village duck pond. 

“ril have the lot of you 
summoned for assault!” he 
spluttered. He caught sight of 
Sergeant Narracott, red-faced 
and puffing, pushing his way 
through the crowd. “It’s about 
time you got here—I’ve been 
assaulted!” 

Ruth had two little red spots 
of anger on her cheeks. “You 
started it,” she said, “by push¬ 
ing me into the gutter.” 

Poor Sergeant Narracott. 
The most he had ever had to 
deal with were the orderly 
crowds on market days, and 
oqe or two rowdies. A situa¬ 
tion like this wasn’t in his 
book. 

“What’s all this here?” he 
.asked. , 

“Assault! Creating a dis¬ 
turbance! Breaking the 
Queen’s peace!” The colonel 
was beside himself. “And that 
vicious cur of a dog of theirs 
has just bitten me!” 

A drum on the head 

From, the back of the 
column Mr. and Mrs. Weigh 
appeared, apeompanied by Mrs. 
Dandrey, complete with drum. 
Mrs^ Dandrey took in the 
situation at a glance. She 
unhitched her drum and fixed 
Colonel Carwood with a hard 
eye. 

“I might have known you’d 
be at the bottom of any unr 
pleasantness. Brian Carwood,” 
she said. “You were always 
an unpleasant little boy, and 
you’re just as unpleasant now.” 

Carwood turned his livid 
face towards her. “I should 
have thought,” he snapped, 
“that you would have been old 
enough to know better.” 

“I’m old enough not to have 
the wool pulled over my eyes 
by a slick-talking upstart!” 
Mrs. Dandrey retorted. 

“I’ll have you for slander!” 
The colonel almost spat the 
words. 

“Good,” answered Mrs. 
Dandrey. “And while you’re 
about it you can have me for 
assault as well.” 

She lifted her drum, and 
brought it down on the 
colonel’s head. There were two 


distinct clumps as he went 
through first one side and then 
the other, to reappear with his 
face even redder than before. 

“It suits you,” said Mrs. 
Dandrey. She turned to 
Sergeant Narracott whose eyes 
were popping. “You can take 
my name, too,” she told him. 

“ Melissa Amelia Constance 
Verity Dandrey, Justice of the 
Peace . . 

^ The wind had turned more 
to the north and was colder, as 
we made our way home after 
dispersing at the town hall. 
We went with mixed feelings. 
The rally had been a great 
success, but the encounter witl\ 
Colonel Carwood had left us 
with an unpleasant feeling 
inside. > 

Joe Soap in danger 

Also, poor old Joe Soap had, 
through no fault of his own, 
blotted his copy-book again. 
He had broken his probation 
and that meant he’d be called 
to account. He was in real 
danger now. 

Helen' said, “I suppose 
Sara and Pete went oh home 
with Joe.” 

“Wise kids,” answered her 
father. “Our Mr. Soap must 
have been scared out of what 
few. wits he possesses.” 

Sam said, “I got some won¬ 
derful shots of the rumpus with 
old Cardboard. I only hope 
the rain hasn’t got into my 
camera and spoilt the film.” ■ 
. By the time we reached 
home, the rain was freezing on 
our waterproofs as it fell. It 
was suddenly freak . weather, 
and the wind cut into/our faces 
like a flail. I had never known 
anything like it before. . 

It became difficult to walk, 
for the paths and road were 
like sheets of ice. ■ We battled 
our way up the slippery drive 
of Five Ways, thankful we had 
no farther to go, and hurried 
indoors. 

“ They’re up to 
something ” . 

Mr. Weigh called; “Sara— 
Pete! We’re back!” 

We took off our rain-stiff 
waterproofs ^ and trooped into 
the lounge, to see what Sara 
and Pete were up to and why 
they hadn’t answered. 

They weren’t there. And 
neither was Joe Soap. 

Sam said, “They’re, up to 
something—hiding. I’ll go and 
find them.” 

He went off, and we heard 
him moving about the house, 
opening and shutting doors 
and calling: “Come on, you 
two. We know you’re about!” 
Then he came back, his face 
puzzled. “I can’t find them.” 
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“.Perhaps they called some¬ 
where and stayed for tea,”, said 
Mrs, Weigh. 

By eight o’clock they still 
hadn’t returned, and Rob 
started telephoning Sara’s 
friends. He drew a blank and 
started on Pete’s, but ended up 
with the samV result. V 

Then Helen discovered . that 
packets of biscuits, ‘a loaf of 
breads some • butter and other 
food had gone from the larder. 

With a. sudden sick feeling 
at the pit of; my storriach, 1 
remembered /. Sara’s.. fierce 
whisper to Joe . Soap that day 
down at the Estuary. 

Don't worry\'Joet* she’d 
said. ; '! They'lt. never ^et a 
chance to'hurt'you. I'll see 
to . that.**- . ,* 



This warm-hearted story 
will be published later 
as a book. But yott can - 
read it now, in this special 
CN serial version . . 


' -i-: y 

James Stagg 
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Mr. Weigh walked towards 
the hall-stand where his heavy 
coat was hanging. Rob stopped 
him. “You get . thing's 
organised here, Dad,”, he. said. 
“1 take it. we’ll all be going . 
out?” 

• His, father nodded. 

“Right. ril get to the 
nearest,phone that’s sfilTwork- 
ing and get through to the 
police.” ; 

No help from the 
colonel r 

The vicar was on the 
Weighs’ party-line, . and his 
phone wasn’t working either. 
The next house up was 
Colonel Garwood’s. Grimly 
Rob set his teeth. Carwooo 
was the last person, of. whom 
Rob would normally have 
asked a favour, but the urgency 
of finding Sara and Pete out¬ 
weighed their differences. 

He walked up the: short 

steep drive to the front door 

and rang the.bell.' The'cblonel 
himself opened the door, ’ and 
his eyes hardened as he saw 
who jt wa’s. ; : ' ; ' 

Rob said:’’I’m, sorry.', to 
trouble you, sir. ' I wondered 
if‘I might use your phone-^T-^” . 
■ ‘‘Np, you.may not.”^ ' ■ 
, Rob went on as if . he had 
received no answer. He said, 

“My sister, Safa, and my 

young brother Pete haven’t 

Ruth and Rob slithered down- 
thc steep path. . , ; 










It seemed that sweet, com¬ 
passionate Sara was keeping 
her promise to Joe, taking him. . 
out of danger; and that loyal 
little Pete had gone with them. 

What happened after I had 
told them of Sara’s promise to . 
Joe Soap was typical of the 
Weighs, . They .didn’t panic but 
just set about organising them¬ 
selves to find the missing trio. 

They had to move fast. The 
weather was too freakishly 
severe for anyone to -be out in 
ft, for long. 

Mr. Weigh went to the phone 
to get in touch with the police. 
But the line was dead and Rob, 
investigating, discovered that 
the weight of ice on the tele¬ 
phone wires had brought them 
down. 


,come home since this, after¬ 
noon. ; Our line is down, and 
1 want to telephone the police.’V 

“Then use the phone box at 
the top of the hill,” the colonel 
said, and shut the door in 
Rob’s face. 

Rob, completely numb from 
the shock of the callous rebuff, 
stood' in the porch there for 
sorne moments unable to 
believe his: ears. * Then he' 
turned and went running down 
the drive. It was a good half- 
mile to the nearest telephone 
kiosk. ,, , 

When he returned horne, he 
was still white with anger. * He 
told us in short, jerky, 
sentences what had happened, 
Mrs, Weigh, dressed in an over¬ 
coat, with oilskins on top, 


looked at her husband apd said, 
nothing. * ' ' . 

. Mr. Weigh said quietly, “Are ’ 
we all set? : Rob^d’you^want - 
to get, you r breath ■ back ?’’« » ' 

“No.: I’m all right. Dad.” 

/ “Right,’’answered his father:,. 
“Let’s go.” . . • ' 

: While IRob had been Telb- -, 
phoning, • the ■ ’ Weighs ^had: 
decided on a plan. Mr. and.' ■ 
Mrs. Weigh vvere to walk along 
the north bank of the Estuary 
up to Wool pack. Bridge;' Sam . 
and Helen were to take the ■ 
North bank downstream to the 
mouth. Rob and[ Ruth were 
going into the town checking 
at , the bus and railway 
stations. I was to baby-sit and 
keepi an ear to Biddy. - 

I felt awful—both , because 
all I was good for in a case like 
this. was to baby-sit, and 
because it had ' been my sug- v 
gestioh to hold the rally from 
which all the. trouble had , 
stemmed. ' ' 

Icy night 

Ruth and Rob pushed them- ? 
selves into': the icy night. -Nb; 
brie at the bus 'station had seen 
Sara ' 6v Pete, and. they did ho 
better at the railway station 
either, 

. .They took refuge frorn the 
coidjn the waiting-jroom, where 
there was a fife of sorts, arid 
tried to decide wliat to do 
next. 

“Where would they have 
gone?” Ruth said despairingly, 

- Rob stared into the fire, rub¬ 
bing his chin. . “Let’s think. 
Let’s* think of all, the places 
we’ve been to while we’ve been 
in Daneford, Where might 
they think they could hide out 
with Joe Soap?” 

-Tt was Ruth, who finally, 
after about a dozen places had 
" been considered and discarded, , 
came out with the suggestion 
of the cave in the cliff at, 
Startland Point. 

‘‘They wouldn’t be 
seen by anyone ” 

Rob smacked his thigh. 
“They could get in there and 
they wouldn’t be seen by any¬ 
one!”’ 

Ruth stood up. “Come on,” 
she said. 

It was three miles , to the 
summit of Startland. Point and 
by the time they began. the 
steep drop down towards the 
beach beneath it, Ruth, and 
Rob had ice on their eyebrows 
and the pain of raw coldness 
and exertion in their, chests. . 
The wind was lashing the rain, 
in frorn the sea and, up there 
on the Point,, they felt the full 
force of it. . " ^ , • 

They slithered and stumbled 
down the steep path. They 
reached the beach and ran* 
forwards towards the dark . 
shadow of the cave mouth . . . 

' It was Joe Soap they. saw . 
first~his two eyes glowing in . 
the darkness like small beacons. 
Then he recognised their scent 
and gave a bark of greeting. 
Continued on pagre 10 


ft the second of a series of 
articles speciatiy written for 
CN by an expert on photography, 
the artlcles, wiU appear monthiy 
and wiii I hdude useful information 
on cameras,films and other equ/p- 
mentj photographic competitions 
^ and so on. 
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'T'O fake consisfenfly good pholggraphs, the phofograplier 
. 'must be thoroughly familiar with his camera and 
appreciate the funcfioii of each of its parts. 


■ Lens;, 

. The most important part of any 
camera is its Jens. A camera with 
a poor lens will never take good 
^pictures.. 

‘The function of - the^; lens is, to 
receive the light reflected froni the 
subject - and transferit to the 

. .11t' ? i ll’ ^ ill _ i: _i 


the movement, the faster the 
“click ” of the shutter must be,.to 
catch it. And the less time the 
shutter is open, the bigger the 
aperture must be, to compensate. 

Focus 


emulsion of.the film. The ch'eupest W of. figures 


lenses have only one piece of gla^ss 
to do this, while the : more ex-. 
pensive • ones ’ hayo. several, T. each 
one helping, to make the image 
as “real” as possible. 

The majority of lenses fitted to 
cameras todays are of, three or 
four - element construction, this 
number being adequate for . sharp 
arid distortion-free pictures.‘ 

Aperture j _ 

: Behind each lens is an, iris, a 
hole which can be made large or 
small depending on how much 


ranging from infinity to the nearest 
possible distance — w i t h box 
cameras about 6 feet, with other 
models 3i feet. . To take sharp 
pictures the distance on this scale 
must correspond with the camera- 
to-subject distance, otherwise your 
pictures will be blurred. 

^ These- three controls—shutter- 
speed, aperture and focus—are the 
basic ones. Next month, we'll 
look into, the other . knobs and 
leyers that your camera may have 
and explain the part they play in 
the production of a photograph. 





Our first reader’s photograph comes from Roger Hiskey, 57 Monks 
Orchard Road^ Beckenham^ Kent. (Good composition, well in focus. 
A faster speed would have elirhinated slight movement of head.) 


light should be admitted. Its 
maximum size depends on the 
quality of the lens. A good- 
quality lens will enable you. to 
have, an iris which opens up to 
f/2.8 or f/3,5, while single-glass 
lenses usually do not allow you 
to let in as much light;, the maxi¬ 
mum aperture might be T/8 or 

f/n. ‘ ' ■ “ ■ " 

(These “f ” numbers indicate 
how large the aperture is. A low 
“f” number means a large apet- 
ture, and a high “f” number a 
small one.) 

Shutter, 

The amount of light admitted is 
also governed by the period of, 
time the aperture i^ open. This 
is controlled by the shutter, which 
can be adjusted to various^ 
“speeds.” . 

.Two controls of.the light arc 
needed , because there < are two 
basic kinds of picture—still ones 
and moving ones. The quicker 


SSHD IN YOUR 
BEST PRINT J 

We hope to publish one 
reader*5 picture each 
month — and weUI pay 
a guineo for the privilege 
of doing so,\ 

We cannot accept re- 
sponsibility for loss or 
damage to prints, though 
we will make every effort 
to take core of them — 
and will return them, if 
you'// send a stamped 
and addressed envelope 
with them please. 

' Send your prints to 

YOU AMD YOUR CAMERA. 

Children's Newspaper, 
Fleetwqy House, . 
■Farringdon Street, 

London, E C.4. 
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A-Z^=?™",fREI 

from 25 countrios = ; 

One from every letter of the , . ' 

alphabet from Men to ' Zanzibar.Igf 
except X. , ' . ^ 

Super, offer to new members of v v 
the Sterling Stamp Club —(admission 
free—^many advantages), just send . 

3d. postage and ask to see a seIec-^g.>^<L^.'^ 
tion of popular Sterling Approvals 
(Please tell your parents.) 

. STERLING STAMP- SERVICE p|»)| 

(Dept. CN75), Lancing, Sussex. 




r 
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133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 




Just send U5 your 
name and address and 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet of 
133 different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of G reat Britai n ‘ 

absolutely free of charge 

together with a selection of Approvals, 
Tell your' parents you are writing... Please 
enclose. 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept.. AS3), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 




Please tell your parents before replyino. 

S.W.Salmon(C70)p 119 BeechcroftRd.* Ipswich 


We shall send you>-<quito FREE of CHARGE 
TWO VALUABLE VICTORY SETS 
COMPLETE —if you request our superb 
selection of 1000 TOP GRADE STAMPS, 
.sentdn approval In a box at only 2d. EACHIf 
BRITISH COLONIALS—FOREIGN- 
NEW ISSUES. Write NOW ; Enclose 3d. 
stamped envelope please to: 

REMBRANDT PHILATELIES (Opt. ts) 

2 Newtown Road, Woolston, Soton., Hants. 
(Parents approval c«entiu/ if under 16) 


100 Different Stamps FREE 11 

I'lus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking tp see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals;; British Colonial 
OP Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. In stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

Cp T. BUSH (CNI9) 

' 53 Newlyn Way,. Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


M EX ICA N 



PLEASE OBTAIN YOUR M for J" ONE OF THE WONDERS 
PARENTS CONSENT JU W » OF NATURAL HISTORY 

WM. WILSON, F.R.Z.S.S.--ZOOLOGIST 
68-76 OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, C.l 


STAMP APPROVALS 


A new packet of 60 Different BRITISH 
BMPIRB used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematlcs, etc., is ottered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4id postage. 

■ (Price without Approvals —1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your parents, 
y SUMMIT STAMPS 
SEATON, WORKINGTON. CUMBERLAND 


USED STAMPS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 

1854 2d. Blue 5/- ! 1948 S. Wedding(2) £1 

1858 id. Red—G.B.’S 1949 U.P.U. (4) 3/- 

smallest stamp 1/9 S/* 


1858 2d. Blue 
1865 1/- Green 
1880 Id. Brown 
K.G.V 2/6 Brown 
K.G.V 5/- Red 
K.G.V 10/- Blue 


Vm 1951 Festival 5/- 1/- 
1951 Festival 10/- 1/9 
1951 Festival £1 6/0 

Q.E.II 2/6 Brown 4d. 
Q.E.H 5/-Red 8d, 
Q.E.II 10/- Blue 1/0 
9/9 Q.E.II £1 Black 6/0 
1957 Jamboree (3)2/9 


‘ 1/ 1957 Jamboree (3)2/9 

VZ 1958 Games (3) 2/2 

K.G.VI 2/6 Brown 2/0 I960 Letter Office 2/2 
K.G.VI 2/6 Green 6d. i960 C.E.P.T, 4/- 

K.G.VI 5/- Red , 1/9 1961 Savings Bank 2/- 
K.G.VI 10/-Lt.Blues/- 1961 Parliam’tary 2/- 
Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra.. 
Full list of USED G.B. Is available upon- 
request, also lists of USED NEW ZEALAND,^ 
AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AFRICA, CANADA, 

or INDIA. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 ; 


with nothing over and many below 
half catalogue price 

2d. In the Is. discount. Please tell your 
parents. Write now for cheapest and 
best Approvals to 

A. HUTCHINS 

224 LEE HIGFI ROAD, LEWISHAM, 
LONDON. S.E.13 


200 200 

★ FREE! * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 

291 LONDON RD., LEFTWICTI GREEN, 
NORTHWICII, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 



CRETE 

1905 mint set catalogued 8/3 
Plus BRITISH COLONIAL mint block 
•#r FREE ★ 

to all who request Discount Approvals. 
, . Send 4id. stamps for postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

C. F. DARTNALL 
16 CROSSMEAD. ELTHAM, S.E.9 


50 G.B. STAMPS 


■: To all stamp eolleetors who send 
' ^ for Approvals. 

(A.dul^ collectors especially catered' 
forv Pl(;asc state interests.) ^ 

•' ■ ' Ple a s e t ell your parents . ^ 

Please sehd 5Q, Great Britain and Approvals. { 
l enqlose 6d, for postage* I 


: ;r NAME, 

ADDRESS.;...,.... 


taiogue 


To make a complete collection of the stamps of even one 
country is not easy. France, for instance, has issued nearly 
2,000 different stamps, while the Soviet Union has over 3,000 
to its credit. But in the case of Rio Muni, the Spanish colony 
in West Africa, a complete collection is comparatively easy. 

For maniy years the stamps of MMoyMmuMMaM 
Spanish Guinea were used in Rio 
Muni but in April, 1960, it had its i|H» ' 
hrst individual issue. Since then - ^ainB 

only 30 ditferent stamps have been mHB 

issued there. Two of them cost jUBBl 

more than a shilling each but the 

majority can be obtained for a El|||| 

One interesting series, issued in IhH 

1961, showed native carvings like 

the example pictured here. 9IHi 

Another series marked General 
Franco’s 25th anniversary as ruler 










AVoKl “STAFfPr" (CN26) NORTH WALSHAM, NORFOLK 


of Spain. One value showed the 
Government buildings at Bata, 
capital of Rio Muni, .and another, 
(above, right) had a portrait of 
General Franco. . . 

All the issues of Rio Muni are 
listed, for the first time, in the 
*1963 edition of Gibbons’ Part 11 
Stamp Catalogue, Europe and 
Colonies (37s. 6d.), 

This hew edition has 1,550 pages 
and thousands of illustrations to 
help collectors in identifying their 
stamps. The issues of Portugaf 
and the Portuguese colonies, for 
instance, occupy over a hundred 
pages, while France and her 
colonies take up more than twice 
as many. • *. 

The 1963 edition of Gibbons’ 
Part I Stamp Catalogue, The 
British Commonwealth (24s.), is 
the standard guide to the stamps 
of Great Britain and the Common¬ 
wealth countries. It has 830 pages 
and is fully illustrated. 

' Although these G i b b o n s’ 
catalogues may be expensive for 


a young collector, they are sure to 
be, available in the Ideal public 
library or the school library. They 
contain a vast amount of informa¬ 
tion about designs, dates of issue, 
colours, and so on, and are a 
great help to every collector. 

Marking the 
conferences 

attractive stamp has been 
issued in West Germany to 
celebrate the conference of 
German Catholics held in 
Hanover. The three symbols in 
the design, pictured here, represent 
three parts of the Catholic faith: 
‘‘Believe in God, praise Him and 
serve Him.” 

A beautiful church, St. 
Lawrence’s, in the Luxemburg 
town of Diekirch is featured on 
the stamp shown here, which has 
been issued this month in the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

Other recent issues from Luxem¬ 
burg include two “Europa” 
stamps to honour the Conference 
of European Posts and Telecom¬ 
munications. Their design, show¬ 
ing a tree with 19 leaves, one leaf 
for each of the countries belonging 
to the Conference, is similar to 
that of the Iceland issue illustrated 
in C N for 4th August. .' 

C. W. Hill 


RAILWAYS AND 
WARSHIPS i 

Coaches built for British I 
Railways since 1950 are des-I 
cribed in an illustrated booklet,; 
British Railway Coaches, : by | 
G.-M. Kichensidc; British war-j 
ships and naval organisation 
are described with many photo-! 
graphs in the booklet, Royal\ 
Navy, by P. Ransome,-Wallis, j 
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Continued Vrom pagre 9 

Tired almok to' the point of 
deep weariness, their hearts 
leapt at the sound. . 

“They’re here!” Ruth crieejS. 
joyfully. ^ 

“ We’ve got to get 
him home!” 

They dashed into the cave, 
peering through the gloom for 
Sara, and Pete. They finally" 
saw them^-^a bundle of clothes 
huddled together. 

“Sara! Pete!” Ruth called, 
“Are you all right?” 

A small dark head came up 
from the bundle of clothes. 

“Oh, Ruthie.” It was Sara’s 
voice, sounding frightened. 
“Trii all right . . . but Pete . . . 

I don’t think he’s well.” 

Ruth pulled a part of the 
coats away. Rob bent above 
her. They couldn’t see Pete in 
the darkness. 

Then his voice, a little thick, 
a little indistinct, came from 
the blackness. “Mummy,” he 
said. “Got headache.”^ 

Ruth’s hand found his fore¬ 
head. 

‘ “Oh, Rob,” she said breath¬ 
lessly. “We’ve got to get him 
home as quickly as possible. 
He’s got a burning tempera-, 
ture!” . 

To be continued 

ev ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


t SUBSCRIPTIONS t 

± * 
tC a yeor'f iubseri/itlort to Children's 'jk' 

^Newspaper is, the ideol. gift , for J 
^ C/iristmoi and birthdays,^ .and also ^ 
as a present for overseas friends. cTiie ^ 
X current annual subscription rates are : ^ 
^ Home £t 15s. Od., Overseas £1 lOs. Od., ^ 
^ Canada £1 8s. Od. You can arrange x 
•jk* a subscription by filling in the form 
X below and sending it to the Sub- ★ 
J scription Department, Fleetway House, 

^ Farringdon Street, E.C.4, or by handing J 
it to your local newsagent or bookstall 
★ mdnoger. . • " X 

I if you wishj’ an attractive card can X 
be sent with the first gift is^ue, giving ^ 

Vc your name. 

4 ★ 

4. 4 

t 4 

4 4 

5 Will you please send J 
$ Children's Newspaper ^ 

4 For months to: \ 

$ 

^ Mr., Mrs., Mlsa. i 

^ 

t .;. t 

t .•••••. t 

$ raid by: $ 

■J Mr„ Mrs., Miss.;. X 

%: ... 


Twelve 


months to. 


I enclose 


Cheque . 
Postal Order 


i / I 

4 ^ ■ % 

4, {Please;, tise block letters) ★ 

★' $ 




































































AlUMBLEOF 

ISiANDS 

Here are the jumbled natnes 
of eight islands around 
Britain. How quickly can yoii 
form the correct names ? 

EKSV 

EILSW 

EEJRSY 

EEGNRSUY 

AKRS 

AANRR 

AEEGLNSY 

DLNUY 


Undoubtedly tl)^ world’s finest swimsuit for 
school and club wear; Made to the exact¬ 
ing standards as personally suggested by 
Britain’s famous Olympic Gold Medallist, 
swimmer. • . . 

Made throughout in hard-wearing, quick¬ 
drying Uelanca 'Bri-Nylon and tailored to 
give absolute freedom of movement plus a 
perfect fit: ’ . ; ^ 

In Black and six attractive tolours—Navy, 
Royal Blue, Green, Wine, Atlantic Blue &• 
Red. All sizes; 26" to32"—prices from 18/11. 
From .all stores; and sportshops. • Please 
write for address of your nearest stockist. 

tOOK FOR THIS SYMBOL— 

«#«/ mnke sure you're getting f i 

the authentic''Judy Grinham” I . / 

swUnsuitBritain's best I ^ 

WM. DIXON & CO. NOTTINGHAM LTD. 

HOUNDS GATE, NOTTIN GHAM, 


Capital 

choice 

first is in jeUy\ it isn^t in jamy 

IVl ’ My second*s in hacon^ it isn*t 
in hanu 

My third is in nine, and also in ten. 

My fourth is in hideout, and also jn 
den, - 

My fifth is in no, it isn*t in yes. 

My sixth is in rounders, you*ll not 
find it in chess. 

My yvhole is a city you*ve heard of, 
/ know, 

It*s a place to which thousands of 
sightseers go, ■ 


B ig Chief Jumping Bean lost 
. his favourite hound Jn a 
thicket. There was only one way 
open for the Chief to find his way 
in or his dog to find its way out. 

How quickly can you trace the 
route ? 


ANSWERS TO 
PUZZLES 

How sharp is your eye ? 4 and 9. 

Misplaced Buildings. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral—London ; The Palace of 
Holyroodhouse—Edinburgh ; The 
Palace of the Doges—Venice ; The 
Colosseum—Rome; The Louvre— 
Paris; The Kremlin—Moscow. Name 
Him. Lord Nelson (Trafalgar Day, 
21st October, recalls his great victory 
and his death in 1805). Stars for a 
painter. Landseer. Capital choice. Lon¬ 
don. A jumble of Islands. Skye; Lewis; 
Jersey; Guernsey; Sark; Arran; 
Anglesey; Lundy. 

Crossword (P. 3). ACROSS. 1 and 4 
Common Market. 7 Betel. 9 Dia¬ 
phragm. 11 Nails. 12 Each. 15 Lee. 
16 Free. 18 Train. 20 Signs. 21Tndus. 
22 Carat. . 23 Aster.. 25 Ceres. 

27 Tees. 28 Tip. 30 Sire. 31 Shout. 
33 Satellite. ’ 34 Erase. 35 Debate. 
36 Ermine. DOWN. 1 Casket! 
2 Oban. 3 Nepal. 4 Merlc^ 5 Alas. 
6 Thames, 8 Thief.' 9 Decanters. 
10 Margarine. 13-Arise. 14 Hides. 
16 -Fires. 17 Enter. 19 . NUR. 
20 Sac. 23 Attend. 24 Viola. 
26 Severe. 28 There. 29 Pulse. 
31 Stet. 32 Tier. . . 


Would you like to take a closer 
look at the stars; be able to peer 
round corners or over the top of 
a crowd? Would you like to study 
the veins on a leaf or the tiniest 
detail on a stamp? 

You can, of course, do all these 
things with different types of 
instrument, but a new do-it-your¬ 
self kit brings you all these instru¬ 
ments in one small box. 

Called Optikit, it consists of 
mirrors, lenses, covers, hoiders— 
all the pieces, in fact, to make a 
microscope, periscope, pocket mag¬ 
nifier, or astronomical telescope. 

At first glance, the set may 
appear rather technical, but the 
instruction booklet not only .ex¬ 
plains the theory of each ■' instru¬ 
ment but Has clear step-by-step 
explanations on how to make'it. 
There arc also a number of experi¬ 
ments which you can do. 

And if any budding scientists 
want to probe further, into the 
mysteries of light, they can build 
up their equipment by adding one 
kit to another. ; 


Easy- to - knit 

BEST WAY 
KNITTING 
PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagents, wool-' 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 

Price - - - - 6d. each 


For Birthday or Christinas—ask for 

\ I MJr I THE YOUNG SCIENTIST’S 

^ ■ I I IV, I I OPTICAL CONSTRUaiON KIT 

^f^/Eveiy Boy onil Gill con jniild leol ogllco! Insliuinenls wilh OPTIKIt. 

1 Microscopes, Telescopes, Colour Films and Microscope Pro- 

01 jector. Sextant, Rangefinder, Kaleidoscope, are but a few of 

, ! Vv the many instruments you can make with this wonderful new 
rt-O -Y construction kit and you can make over and 

I'Sk' again. ' 


OPTIKITNo. 0 , , ^00 

makes over ' 20 ' 
instruments and KfiraW 
experiments. . 

£3. 19.Od. 

OPTIKIT No. I 'y. 

makes over 40 instru¬ 
ments and experiments 

£7 . 10 . Od. 


makes over 40 instru- Available from 

ments and experiments heading stores and toy 

£7 . 10 . Od. '^^^^dealers or write for Free Brochure: 

HELIO MIRROR COMPANY, , CRABTREE MANOU WAY.BELVEDERE, KENT. 









































^yi^HAT is it like to be in 
an international athletics 


G. Puilar D. S. Sheppard A. C. Smith E. R. Dexter'(Captain) J.,B;Statham F- J« litmus F. S, Trueman 


Thursday the MCC tonring party sets off by air for P. H, PARFITT (Middlesex). Age 
^ Australia. , Here are pen portraits of the 17 men on 21 Left-haj,d^batsmam 
whom rest England’s hopes of regaining The Ashes. Pakistan touring side, 9 Tests. 


D. A, ALLEN (Gloucestershire). 
Age 26. Slow off-break bowler 
and sound right-hand batsman. 
England’s regular slow bowler 
since his first Test appearance, 
against the West Indies in 1959-60 
tour, 23 Tests. 

★ 

K. F. BARRINGTON (Surrey). 
Age 3L Strong right-hand bats¬ 
man who has been a prolific 
scorer in both Tests and County 
cricket. Also bowls _ leg-breaks 
and googlies. Played in 32 Tests 
since his first—against .South 
Africa—in 1955. 

L. J. COLDWELL (Worcester¬ 
shire). Age 29. Right-arm medium- 
fast bowler. Took 9 for 110 in 
his first Test against Pakistan 
in June. This will be his first 
tour. 2 Tests. 

★ 

M. C, COWDREY (Kent). Age 
29. Brilliant right-hand batsman 
who has been consistently success¬ 
ful in international cricket since 
his Test debut in Australia in 
1954. He toured Australia and 
New Zealand again in 1958-59. 
First-class slip field. 57 Tests. 

★ 

E. R. DEXTER (Sussex). Age 
27. England captain. Powerful 
right-hand batsman and right-arm 
medium-fast bowler. First Test 
against New Zealand in 1958. Led 
MCC in India and Pakistan last 
winter and was captain in four of 
the five. Tests against Pakistan this 
summer. 35 Tests. 


T. W. GRAVENEY (Worcester¬ 
shire). Age 35. Classkal right-hand 
batsman who has scored^ nearly 
3,000 runs in Test cricket since his 
debut against South Africa in 
1951. A good close to the wicket 
fielder, he can also bowl leg- 
breaks. 52 Tests. 


R. ILLINGWORTH (Yorkshire). 
Age 30. Slow off-break bowler 
and useful right-hand batsman. 
He has achieved the cricketer’s 
double (1,000 runs arid 100 
wickets) four times. Made his 
Test debut against New Zealand 
in 1958. 15 Tests. 


B. R. KNIGHT (Essex). Age 24. ^ 
Right-hand batsman and right-arm 
fast-medium bowler. Made his 
County debut when he was only 
17. 8 Tests. 

J. D. F. LARTER (Northants). 
Age , 22. Right-arm fast bowler. 
At 6 ft. 7iin., be is one of the 
tallest players in first-class cricket. ' 
Took 9 for 145 in his first Test— 
against Pakistan last month. 
Youngest in the MCC party. 


L T. MURRAY (Middlesex). Age 
27. England’s number one wicket¬ 
keeper and a reliable right-hand 
batsman. . Achieved the wicket¬ 
keeper’s double in 1957 with 1,025 
runs and 104 dismissals. Made 
his Test debut in 1961 against 
Australia. 12 Tests, 


\ 

G. PULLAR (Lancashire), Age 
27. Left-hand opening batsman. 
Regular England choice since win¬ 
ning his first cap against India in 
1959. 24 Tests. 

★ 

Rev. D. S. SHEPPARD (Sussex). 
Age 33. Brilliant right-hand open¬ 
ing batsman. Since his ordination 
in 1955, his appearances in first- 
class cricket have been limited. 
14 Tests. 


A. C. SMITH (Warwickshire). 
Age 25. Wicket-keeper and 
middle-order . batsman. Captained 
Oxford University in 1959 and 
1960. Has yet to play in a Test. 

★ 

J. B. STATHAM (Lancashire). 
Age 32. Fast accurate right-arm 
bowler who has been the spear¬ 
head of the England pace attack 
for over ten years. Since 1951 he 
has taken more than 200 Test 
wickets. 62 Tests. 

V ' * ' 

F. J. TITMUS (Middlesex). Age 
29. Off-break bowler and capable 
right-hand batsman. First . 
appeared for his . County when . 
only 16. Has done the double six 
times. 4 Tests. 

★ 

F. S. TRUEMAN (Yorkshire). 
Age 31, Hostile fast right-arm 
bowler and aggressive right-hand 
batsman. Played in his first Test 
—against India—in 1952. 49 Tests. 


STRANGE CLUB 
NAMES IN SOCCER 

flave you wondered why 
certain clubs in League 
Football have such 
strange names ? On this 
page from time to time 
will be given the story of 
the puzzling name be¬ 
hind a famous club. 
This week: 

PRESTON NORTH END 



. A hundred : years ago 
“North End” was one of 
the many. cricket clubs in 
Preston. To keep the 
players together during the 
winter, the club added a 
rugby;;section. But soccer 
was making headway in 
neighbouring Lancashire 
towns, and Major William 
Sudell, a North End official, 
suggested that they should 
try it. So they played 
BOTH codes for a time. In 
188Q they decided to become 
Preston North End and 
specialise in soccer. In 1888-9 
‘‘Proud. Preston’’were the 
initial Champions of the 
newly -formed Football 
League and Cup-winners. 


team travelling abroad? I can 
tell you that it is one of the 
most comfortable ways of see¬ 
ing the world. The formalities 
arc carried out by team 
officials and all the athlete has 
to do is reach the assembly 
point at the right time to catch 
his plane. 

I was with the Great Britain 
team at the athletes’ village at 
Kosutnjak, about four miles out¬ 
side Belgrade., 

Variety of food 

Our quarters were in specially 
erected pavilions, rather . like 
modern flatlets, and our meals 
were served in large self-service 
restaurants. The variety of food 
provided is tremeridous but, of 
course, most of us had to eat in 
moderation to avoid becoming 
overweight. 

We had three days before the 
European Championships began, 
and the time was spent in some 
final limbering up and seeing 
something of Belgrade. All com¬ 
petitors and oflicials had free 
passes on all public transport. 
Competitors are also given £5 
pocket money to spend. 

The Championships were being 
staged, at the People’s Army 
Stadium where a new track had 
been laid by a German firm. This 
is now reckoned to be one of the 
fastest in Europe if not in the 
world. It is built up in seven 
different layers of crushed stone 
and cinder with a one-inch top 
dressing of a patent substance 
which is supposed to make it 
super-fast. •, 

Competitors must report'to‘the 
steward 20 minutes before they 
are due to run; this is the moment 
when everyone gets really nervous. 
With five minutes to go, the 
steward leads the athletes out into 
the arena. 

At this moment every athlete 
knows he is on his own and that 
the next few minutes or even 
seconds will decide whether he is 
going to be a champion' or an 
also-ran. 


Madame 

Manager 

T he football club manager 
is ... a woman. She 
is 38 - year - old Mrs. Joan 
Handley of Cuddlngton,' near 
Northwich, who has taken 
charge of a newly-formed team 
of 13-year-oId boys. 

“I’m very interested in the 
game. But I could do with a 
brush up on the offside law,” 
admitted Mrs. Handley. 


'I’he Children's Newspaper Is printed in England and published every Wednesday by the Proprietors, Floetway Publications Ltd., Eloetway House, Farringdon Street, London, B.C.4. Editorial OfTlccs, Flcotway House, 
I'^arringdon Street, London, E.C.4, It Is registered, as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Subscription Hates r Inland, £1 ISs, Od. for 12 montlis, 17s. 6d, for six monftis. Abroad, except Canada, 
U lOs. Od. for 12 months, 15s. for six months. Canada, £1 8s. Od. for 12 months, 14s. Od. for six montlis. Sole Agents: Australasia, Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; Soutli Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd. j Federation 
of Hhodesia ami Nyasaland, ISfessrs. Kingstons, Ltd, 2nth September, 1962. ' 
































